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ANOTHER BODE FOR BODENTON 

Towarps the twilight of a fine 
summer day, two travellers happened 
tomeet at the junction of two reads, 
which, approaching a river-bank, over 
alarge extent of brown moorland, 
uuited into one broad and even way, 
winding southwards along the woody 
mirgin of the stream. ‘The travellers 
seemed, indeed, of an humble condi- 
tion in life; their clothes were patch- 
ed and darned; their mantles were of 
many cofours, and fringed and tassel- 
lef'by time and long service; and 
wallets of ravenous or modest dimen- 
sors bung on all sides—equal to the 
host generous or most limited exer- 
die of charity. They were of that 
irtfow ‘of the community who wan- 

from house to hall, soliciting com- 
hk by ataleof pity. By sorrow- 

Nfooks and with some skill in telling 
fottimes, and some sleight of hand, 
Wien linen fay thick on the hedges, 
and hens sat quiet on their roosts, 
they contrived to pick up a modest 
sttsistence. They had, it is true, nei- 
ther house, nor hall, nor home; and, 
athey werenot of England, they tnd 
not the good fortune to have a parish; 
yet the? had pleasures of their own, 
an jovs peculiar to their community. 
TWeir mirth was furions, their songs 
boisterous, and their laughter loud, 
whet they held carousal in their 
hadits and howffs in the merry little 
sbtrh of Dumfries—now perforn ing 
penance for all its slips of indeeorum, 
under the reputable name of Maxwell- 
town, 

They sented themselves on either 
side of a mile-stone, and ranged their 
wallets in order round. With eager 
looks, and with many shakings of the 
head, they entered into conversation 
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and seemed to be seeking to solve some 
professional problem. “I'll tell ye, 
lass,” said one, the youngest and the 
tallest ; “ it's waste of time, and wear 
of shoon, to seek alms at Bodenton. 
The door of Pate Murray my body 
shall never darken, He never gave, 
and mickle he took—ye may fiud ju- 
nipers on furze bushes, and pearls in 
a peat-pot, and yet uo find a gowpia 
of grotts, or a haudful of husky meal 
in all the misers ha.’ | wish I were an 
elfcandle for his sake, I would make 
gowden light dance between his raft- 
ers.” “I think the woman's wud,” 
said her companion ; “ wot ye not 
that old JohnuieGrip-the-gear’s gane? 
the haill country-side rung with the 
dim of his dredgie, sax lang months 
syne. Three nights and three days 
did the gallant carousal last. We had 
short graces and long meals—brief 
prayers and deep drinks—smail moaa 
and mickle mirth: and who was bby- 
ther than hisown niece—heiress now 
nae less—Mall Moffatt by name. 
There's lights in every window, now, 
and gold seeing sun and wind that 
was in darkness for fifty long years, 
and afatreek coming out at the chim- 
ney-head, in whilk aoe might make 
dippit candles. Bodenton's a blythe 
bit now, lass, for a beggar bodie; and 
ye mauna say aught ungracious of the 
auld laird either—he did a good deed 
at last—he died—and left a mortcloth 
to the kirk, and a crape to the bed- 
ral's hat. He never was the same man 
after the great fall in the price of 
wool; he had a sore cough from the 
time he lost so much at the Loekaby 
lLamb-fair, and a shortness of breath 
after the Roodsmass; when mugg- 
wool was nae marketable.” 

« What!” exclaimed theother, “and 
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is Mall Moffatt lady of Bodenton ? 
Ah! the fortunate quean; better be 
born lucky than lovely. Ll never had 
faith in the proverb till now : nature 
with her hue of roses and lillies may 
be gone; gold and silver’s a sweeter 
complexion. And Mall Moffatt is 
heiress of Bodenton— bonnie Boden- 
ton! Heigh, Sirs, what gowks may 
be born to, as the cuckoo said to the 
fowler, who tamed her for a falcon. 
Her mother was mair than suspected 
with Gib Gordon, of the Gooseplatt ; 
and mome a day carried clouted ket- 
tles and horn spoons to auld Willie 
Marshall, of Manderton. And her 
daughter's heiress of Bodenton ! what 
maun come to me, a baillie’s daugh- 
ter of the good town of Lochmaben, 
when fortune’s sae kind to my inferi- 
ors.” * Aye,” said her comrade; “1 
mind her when she wore a sark sax 
threads to the pund, and her best gown 
was of her ain spinning—a kind of a 
yellow—she'tl rustle it now in goodly 
gear, I'll warrant, with a buach of 
keys at her belt, and maidens to beck 
at her bidding. Let us go to Boden- 
ton, Meg, my wench, and see how the 
new heiress sets her hood; and, if we 
diuna get a warm hearth, acozie sup- 
per, and clean sacks o'er a soft bed of 
ait straw—she shall hear some queer 
stories.” And rising as they came to 
this resolution, they invested them. 
selves in their professional gear, aud 
set their faces towards Bodenton ; 
which, half seen, half hid among 
woody knolls, and scattered frees, 
might be half a nile distant. 

They had advanced but little on 
their way, when the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs washeard behind them, and the 
mingled laughter of many lips. “Ti 
hold all the grotts inmy Little-make 
fen,” said the youngest, “ against all 
the meal inthy pouch apron, thathere 
comes a batch of Wooester lads to the 
heiress of Bodenton;" and stepping 
out of the road, they awaited the ap- 
proach of the strangers. ‘Three young 
men well mounted presently advane- 
ed; aud jealous of the precedence, 
they rode all abreast, like aa outpost 
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of dragoons, ‘* Youder's the bower 
of Bodenton,said one, “ and the bon. 
ny acres about it; three roods of ara. 
ble, to seventeen hundred acres of 
moss and moor; a noble inheritance 
abounding in peat and ling, and other 
luxuries, ©! for a cannie hour inthe 
twilight; and some soft and sensible 
words to make a man with a borrowed 
horse, and unpaid spavter-dashes, laird 
of bouny Bodenton.” “ A borrowed 
horse, man,” said the second rider; 
* if ye had half the number my unele 
gives away, ye would not need to bor. 
row while ve breathed, Clave \eever 
seen the holms of H mghshinnel, tan? 
there ye'll see the fairest horses in the 
wide earth. This is oue of them I ride 
on. Ouly see what a sweeping tail, 
and what a flowing mane—the foam of 
nis hpshes on asilver bit—the mouths 
of Haughshinnel’s liorses were never 
poisoned with rusty irow.” “ Yes,” 
said the first rider, a smart and a for- 
ward youth ; “ and its mouth has ne- 
ver tasted corn either—a ragged colt 
caught wild on a wilder hill—with 
mane unpruned, and tail uncut, the bie 
lying in chewed grass—its fetlocks full 
of filth, and its tail straggling amoug 
the mud, And so rides the heir of 
Haughshinnel to woo the bonnie lass 
of Bodenton.” 

“1 would have ye,” said the third 
rider, a brawny well-set youth, with 
a blue eye, and an aquiline nose, and 
a heavy-headed whup in his hand; 
**! would have ye, lad, to speak spar- 
ingly of country gear, secing ye be- 
stride such a singular piece of horse- 
Hesh yourself. A cut set tail, and a 
chipped mane, pruned fetlocks, aud 
cropt ears—is there mae jougg’s or 
hangman’s whip in your town, for 
those who mutilate and maim God's 
four-footed creatures? May seventeen 
hack horses ride over me at a heat, if 
1 would expose myself ou the outside 
of such a machine asthat. Would ye 
be wiser than nature? What's so fair 
as a steed snorting foam—its mane 
dancing onthe breeze—its tail stream- 
ing behind, and a ladon its back, who 
sits as if he were born on the bit, and 
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ghohas a tongue to wile, and the luck 
to win, sae fair a lass as the heiress of 
Bodlenton 2” Aud settling spurs to his 
horse as he spoke, away he weut, fol- 
lowed by his COmpanions; there was 
mart whipping, and sharp spurring ; 
md the grassy turf and disturbed peb- 
bles few out behind. But fortune is 
ot always wor by speed of foot 

Have a care of us,” said one of the 
dd cummers, as the three companions 
dashed past ; “ if one of thae lads has 
lack in his wooing, the bounie bowers 
ofBodenton will seek a new master. 
I’sili Frank-o Kirk-town; he who 
drinks sax daysin the week for the 
ake of keeping sober on Sunday. His 
uncle left him siller bound in sicker 
trust—sax shillings a week—payable 
on Monday and Thursday, by the mi- 
ister of the parish ; sae when he gets 
his siller he comes in for wholesome 
alvice. Lack a-day for Mall Moffatt ; 
she'll soon come to a sair heart and a 
toom dish if sie hearkens to him.” 
“Aud will she be wiser,” said her 
companion, “ if she hearkens to the 
others—a lying-lawyer, and a cursing 
horse couper ? Dye vo ken black 
Ben Borthwick 2? Mony a day his mo. 
therand [have begged through the 
glens of Galloway together ; and mony 
a queer splore we had when that 
chield that gallops sae gaily rode on 
her back. Odd, lass, we ance came in 
atthe batt end of a burial, when the 
wine and the brandy had been strong; 
| could gang tothe place yet—the 
wid kirkyard of Dunscore. | never 
ww such asight—here lay one, aud 
there lay two-—three yonder, and four 
beyond themm—lairds and loous. Ob! 
irs, but drink makes the strong fee- 
ble: ye might have bound the strong- 
est with a straw—some lost coats, and 
some lost plaids, and some lost siller; 
we had mair than we could weel car. 
ry. [have kenned the woild some se- 
ven-and-fifly years, and never had 
such a windfall. But see, lass ; there's 
lights in the hall—sae let us hasten— 
the first seat at the hearth—the first 
Cog at supper time, aud the choice of 
itraw beds, mivna be mocked at.’”- 
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And away they hastened up the brae 
to Bod nton. 

The account which one of the young 
gallants gave of the attractions of this 
far-famed ana noted place—three 
roods of arable land, to seventeen hun- 
dred actes of moor and moss, seemed 
more the result of ap actual survey, 
than a satirical depreciation of a terri- 
tory which even in the eyeof oneanx- 
ious of clothing the nakedness of the 
land in the ready-made garments of 
romance, seemed not a domain a- 
bounding in milk and honey. And 
yet, bleak and barren as it might seem 
to one acquainted with the fruits 
which follow the plough and the har- 
row, it wasarich aud an opulent Jand, 
after its kind, and rewarded the care 
of the shepherd with many a fat ewe, 
and many a fair fleece. The blooming 
heather which supplied inuumerable 
swarms of bees with the richest of all 
honey, sheltered a close and savoury 
sward of natural grass, on which the 
sheep of all kinds loved to feed—the 
flesh and the fleece were a proverb for 
excellence among all the vueighbour- 
ing towns ; and the opulence of the 
late proprietor wasa proof that the 
moor and the moss were as productive 
in their way as more favoured lands. 
Overlooking this heathery waste, and 
with a few greensward knolls scatter 
ed prettily about it, the house stood 
with all the accommodations for stor- 
ing away the pastoral riches of the 
laud, forming asquare behind, 

To 


be continued, 





TALE OF THE GREEN TAPER. 

(From Ackermann’s “ Forget me not.”) 

AmonG the unfortunate families of 
Spanish Moriscoes who were forced 
to quit Spain in 1610, there was one 
of a very rich farmer, who owned the 
house we speak of, As the object of 
the government was to hurry the Mo- 
riscoes out of the country without 
allowing them time to remove their 
property, many buried their money 
and jewels, in hopes of returning from 
Africa at a future period. Muley 
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Hassem, according to our popular tra- 
dition, had contrived a vault under 
the large Zaguan, or close porch of 
his house. Distrustiug his Christian 
neighbours, he had there accumulated 
great quantities of gold and pearls, 
which, upon his quitting the country 
were laid ander aspell by another 
Moriscoe, deeply versed in the secret 
arts. 

The jealousy of the Spaniards, and 
the severe penalties enacted against 
such of the exiles as should return, 
precluded Muley Uassem from all 
opportunity of recovering his treasure. 
He died, intrusting the secret to an 
culy daughter, who having grown up 
at Seville, was perfectly acquainted 
with the spot auder the charm, Fa- 
tima married, and was soon left a wi- 
dow, with a daughter whom she 
taught Spanish, hoping to make her 

for a native of our country. Urged 
ag approach of poverty, which 
sharpened the desire to make use of 
the secret trusted to her, Fatima,with 
her daughter Zeulima, embarked ou 
board a corsair, and were landed se- 
cretly inacove near [Huelva. Dressed 
in the costume of the peasantry, aud 
having assumed Chiristian names, both 
mother and daughter made their way 
to Seville on foot, or by any occasion- 
al conveyance which offered on the 
read. To avoid suspicion, they gave 
out that they were returning from the 
performance of a vow to a celebrated 
image of the Virgin, near Moguer. 1 
will not tire you with details as to 
the means by which Fatima obtained 
a place for herself and daugliter in the 
family then occupying her own pa- 
ternal house. Fuatima’s constant en- 
deavours to please her master and 
mistress succeeded to the utmort of 
her wishes: the beauty and inno- 
ceuce of Zeulima, then only fourteen, 
needed no studied efforts to obtain 
the affection of the whole family. 

When Fatima thought that the 
time was come, she prepared her 
danghter for the important and aw- 





ful task of recovering the concealed 
treasure, of which she had Cows! antty 
talked to her since the child egaid 
uaderstand her meaning. The win. 
ter came on; the family moved to 
the first floor as usual, and Fatima 
asked to be allowed one of the ground 
floor rooms for herself and Zuleima, 
About the middle of December,when 
the periodical rains threatened to 
make the Guadalquivir overflow its 
banks, and scarcely a soul stirred out 
after sunset, Fatima, provided with a 
rope and a basket, anxiously awaited 
the hour of midnight to commence 
her incantation. ler daughter stood 
trembling by ber side in the porch, 
to which they had groped their way 
in the dark. The large bell of the 
cathedral clock, whose sound, you are 
well aware, has a most startling ef- 
fect in the dead silence of the night, 
tolled the hour; and the melancholy 
peal of supplication ( Pleyaria) fol- 
lowed for about two minutes, All 
now was still, except the wind and 
rain. Fatima, unlocking with some 
difficulty the cold hauds of her Gaugh- 
ter out of her's, struck a flint, and 
lighted a green taper not more thau 
an inch long, which she carefally shel- 
tered from the wind in a pocket lan- 
tern. The light had searcely glim- 
mered on the ground,when the pave- 
meut yawned close by the feet of the 
two females. “ Now, Zuleima, my 
child, the only care of my life, (said 
Fatima,) were you strong enough to 
draw me out of the vault where your 
treasure lies, | would not intreat you 
to hasten down by these small per- 
pendicular steps, which you here see. 
Fear not, my love, there is nothing 
below but the gold jewels deposited 
by my father..—“ Mother, (answered 
the tremulous girl,) I will not break 
the promise | have made you, though 
I feel as if ny breathing would stop, 
the moment | enter that horrible 
vault. Dear mother, tie the rope round 
my waist—my hands want strength, 
you must support the whole weight 
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omy body. Merciful Allab! my 
foot slips! Oh, mother, leave me 
godin the dark !” 

The vault was not much deeper 
tha» the girl's length; and upou her 
dipping from one of the projecting 
sones, the chink of coins, scattered 
by her feet, restored the failing cou 
mge of the mother. “ There, take 
the basket, child—quick! fill it up 
with gold,—feel for the jewels,—I 
mast nut move the lantern.—Well 
done, my love! Another basketful, 
aud no more, [ would not expose 
you, my only child, for .... yet, the 
candle is long enough; fear not, it 
will burn five minutes .... Heaveus! 
the wick begins to float in the melted 
wax: out, out Zuleima!.... the rope, 
the rope!....the steps are on this 
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A faint groan was heard, Zuleima 
had dropped in a swoon o'er the re- 
maining gold, At this moment all 
was dark again: the distracted mo- 
ther searched for the chasm, but it 
was closed. She beat the ground with 
her feet; aud her agony became 
dowuright madness on hearing the 
hollow sound returned from below, 
She now struck the flints of the pave- 
ment, till her hands were shapeless 
with wounds, Lying on the ground 
a short time, aud having for a mo 
ment recovered the power of conscious 
suffering, she heard her daughter re- 
peat the words, ** M.ther, dear Mo- 
ther, leave me not in thedark !” The 
thick vault through which the words 
were heard, gave the voice a heart- 
freezing, thin, distant, though silvery 
tone, Fatima lay oneiustaut motion- 
less upon the flints; then raising her- 
self upon her knees, dashed her head, 
with something like super-natural 
strength, against the stones, ‘There 
she was found lifeless in the morning. 

On a certain night im the mouth of 
December, the few, who, ignorant 
that the house is haunted, have in- 
cautiously been upon the spot at mid- 
mght, report that Fatina is seen be- 
iween two black Ggures, whe, in spite 
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of her violent struggles to avoid the 
place where her daughter is buried 
alive, force her fo sit over the vault, 
with a basket full of gold at ber feet. 
The efforts by which she now and 
then atiempts to stop her ears, are 
supposed to indicate that for au hour, 
she 1s competied to hear the unfortue 
nate Zulemna crying, “ Mother, dear 
mother, leave me wot in the dark!’ 


e———— 
LORD BYRON. 


Ir has been announced that Cap. 
tain Medwin, a personal friend of 
Lord Byron, took the precaution to 
note down the conversations which 
passed between them during their fre- 
quent intercourse in Italy. These coa- 
versations were purchased by Messrs, 
Colburn, and prapared for the press 
with all dispatch. Before their publi- 
cation, however, a new periodical 
work, entitled the “ Attic Miscellany,” 
contrived to obtain a sight of them; 
and, in order to usher their first num- 
ber into the world with ail the attrace 
tion they could muster, inserted an ar- 
ticle ou the forthcoming work, with 
copious extracts. Before, however, 
this article had time to see the light, 
the Literary Gazette obtained the 
sheet of the Attic Miscellany, which 
contained it, and was enabled to give 
the world the first glimpse of Captain 
Medwiu'’s Memoirs. The following 
passages will, we think, render our 
readers anxious to see more of it. 

In the account of his Lordship's ad- 
dresses to Miss Milbanke it is related 
that she rejected them; but his Lorde 
ship adds— 

“ Her refusal was couched in terms 
that could not offend me. | was be- 
sides persuaded, that im dechuing my 
offer, she was governed by the influ- 
ence of her mother; and was the 
more confirmed in this opinion, by 
her reviving the correspondence her- 
self twelvemonths after. The tenour 
of the letter was, that although she 
could not love me, slie desired my 
friendship. Friendship isa dangerous 
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word. for young: ladies. It is love full 
fledged, aud waiting for a fine day 
to fly. 

“jit had been predicted by Mrs. 
Williams, that 27 was tobe a dan- 
gerous age to me. The fortune-tell- 
ing witch was right. It was destined 
to prove so. Ishall never forget it. 
Lady Byron ( Burn he pronounced it) 
was the only unconcerned person pre- 
sent. Lady Noel, her mother, cried. 
I trembled like a leaf—made the 
wrong responses, and after the cere- 
yaony called her Miss Milbanke. 
There is a singular history attached 
tothe ring. The very day the match 
was concluded, a ring of my mother’s 
that had been lost was dug up by the 
gardener at Newstead. | thought it 
had been sent on purpose for the wed- 
ding ; but my mother’s marriage had 
not been a fortunate one, and this 
ring was doomed to be the seal of au 
unhappier union still. 

“ After the ordeal was over, we 
set off for a country seat uf SirRalpl's, 
aud | was surprised at the arrange- 
ments for the journey; and somewhat 
out of hamour to find a lady's maid 
stuck between me and my brice. it 
was rather too early to assume the 
husband, and | was forced to sulmuit, 
bat withavery bad grace. Put our. 
selfin my situation, and tell ae whe- 
ther | had not some reasons to be m 
the sutks,.” 

a . . eo 7 

“ Our honey-moon was not all sun- 
shine. It had its clouds; and Hob- 
house has some letters which would 
serve loexplaim the rise and fallin the 
barometer, but it was never down to 
zero, You tell me the world says | 
married Miss Milbanke for her for- 
tune, because she was a great heiress. 
All Lhave ever received, or am likely 
to receive, was £10,00u. My own iu 
come at this period was small and 
somewhat bespoke. Newstead wasa 
very, unprofitable estate, and brought 
me in a bare £1500 a-year. ‘The 
Lancashire property was hampered 
with a law-suit, which has cost me 
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£14,000, and is not yet finished, We 
had a house in town, gave dinner par- 
ties, had separate carriages, and 
launched into every sort of extrava. 
gance, This could not last Jong, My 
wife's £10,000 soon melted away. ] 
was beset by duns, and at length an 
execution was levied, and the bailiffs 
put in possession of the very beds we 
had tosleep upou. ‘This was nota ve. 
ry agreeable state of affairs, no very 
pleasant scene for Lady Byron to wit. 
ness; and it was agreed she should 
pay her father a visit till the storm 
had blown ever, aud some arrange. 
ments been made with my creditors, 
You may suppose on what terms we 
parted, from the style of a letter she 
wrote me on the road. You will think 
it began ridiculously enough; * Dear 
Duck,’ &e. Imagine my astonish. 
ment to receive immediately on her 
arrival, a few lines from her father of 
a very unlike and very unaffectionate 
nature, beginning,—* Sir,’ and ending 
with saying, that his daughter should 
weversee meagain. In my reply, E 
disclaimed his authority as a parent 
over my wife; and told him, | was 
convinced the sentiments expressed 
were his, not her's. Another post, 
however, brought me a coufirmation, 
under her own hand and seal, of her 
father’s sentence.” 

“There can he no doubt that the 
inflnence of my enemies prevailed over 
her affection for me. You ask me if 
no cause was assigned for this sudden 
resolution; if | formed no conjecture 
about the cause. 1 will tell you, 1 
have prejudices about women, | do 
not lke to see them eat. Rousseau 
makes Julie un pen gourmande, but 
that ts not atall according tomy taste. 
1 do not like to be interrupted when I 
am writing. Lady Byrou did not at. 
tend to these whims of mine. The 
only harsh thing | ever remember say- 
ing to her, was one evening strortly 
before our parting. | was standing 
before the fire, ruminating upon the 
embarrassments of my affairs and other 
anneyances, when Lady Byron came 
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upto me and aid, *Byron, am | in 
your way? to Whighdbweplied, ‘Dam- 
maby.’ | waeafermardssorry, and 
reproached myself (er the expression, 
but it escaped mé unconsciously, inve- 
jntarily ; | hardly knew what I said.” 
ln a succeeding paragraph is con- 
tained his Lordship’s story of his first 
love, the object of which was a Miss 
Mary C——, the daughter of a gentle- 
man whose estate adjoined Newstead. 
He says he never wrote any poetry 
worth mentioning till this passion in- 
sired him, al an age litile exceeding 
twelve years; and he drally observes. 
“She was several years older than 
myself; but at my age, boys like some- 
thing older then themselves, as they 
do younger, later in life...... 
“ But the ardour was all on my side. 
l was serious—she was volatile; she 
liked me as a younger brother, and 
treated and laughed at meas a boy. 
She, however, gave me her picture, 
and that was something to make 
verses upon. During the last years 
that [ was at Harrow, all my thoughts 
were occupied with this love affair 
“Had L married Miss C., perhaps 
thewhole tenor of my life would have 
been different. She jilted me. how 
ever; bul her marriage proved any 
thing but a happy oue, She was at 
length separated from Mr. M., and 
proposed an tuterview with me,but by 
the advice of my sister Ldeclined vu,” 
Oh, fie! Lord B. it is a peor trait 
m your character, to betray 
secrets, Kiss and ‘Tell is a sore re- 
proach as well as a vreat weakuess; 
and we are sorry tosee astill more 
tumanly example of this breach of 
confidence in these very extracts. It 
telates toa lady of rank with whom 
his Lordship formed a connexion, as 
" appears of extreme romance and 
Violence, at least on her part. He 
calls himself her Patito, aud exposes 
the follies and indiscretions into which 
her attachment to him betraved her, 
This is cruel and unmanly; but the 
bitterness with which he reviles her 
wétill more so, She had written on 


laches’ 


Lord Byron. 
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one of his books“ Remember me!” 
which fond expression was thus’ re- 
quited, by these stanzas written under 
it — 
Remember thee—remember thee! 
Till Lethe quench life’s  burniog 
stream ; 
Re morse and shame shall cling to thee, 
And haunt thee like a fevering dream. 
Remember thee!—aye, doubt it not— 
The ***** too shall think of thee ; 
But neither shalt thou be forgot 
Thou **** to bim—thou **** tome! 
“ His Eanty Poems.—When I first 
saw the review of *‘ Hours of Idleness,’ 
I was furious—in such a rage as | have 
never been in since, | dined that day 
with Scrope Davies, and drank three 
bottles of claret to druwn it, but it 
only boiled the more. That critique 
was a master-piece of low wit—a tis- 
sue of scurrilous abuse. | remember 
there was a geeat deal of vulgar trash 
in it. that was meant for humour, 
about ‘people being thankful for what 
they could get,’ * looking a gift horse 
in the mouth,’ and other such stable 
expressions. ‘The severity of the 
Quarterly killed poor Keats, aud ne- 
Kirke White. But | was made 
of different stuff—of tougher materials, 
So far from bullying me, or deterring 
me from writing, | was bent on falsi- 
fying their raven predictious, and de- 
termined to show them, croak as they 
would, that it was not the last time 
they should htar from me. [set to 
work immediately, and in good ear. 
nest, and) produced in a vear, * The 
inghsh Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ 
| had yood grounds to believe that 
Jetfvey(though perhaps really respon- 
for whatever appears in the 
Edioburgh,as Gifford is for the Quar- 
terly, as editor,)was not the author of 
the article—was not guilty of it. He 
disowned it, and though he would not 
give up the aggressor, he said be would 
convince me, if | ever came to Scot- 
land, who the person was. | have 
every reason to believe it was a cer- 


glect 


sible 


tain lawyer, who hated me for some. 
thing | once said to hun, 
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-—— But there was another reason 
that influenced me, more even than 
my cool resentment agamst Jeffrey, 
to suppress English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. In the duel scene | had 
vacousciously made a part of the ridi- 
cule to fallon Moore. ‘The fact was, 
that there was no imputation on thé 
eourage of either of the principals. 
One of the balls fell out in the carriage 
and was lost; and the seconds, not 
having a further supply, drew the 
remaming one. Shortly efter this 
publication | went abroad, aud Moor 
was sv offended by the meution of the 
leadless pistols, that he addressed a 
letter to me, iw the nature of a chal- 
lenge, delivering it to the cure of Mr. 
Hanson, but without acquaintiog him 
with the Pius lettes 
mislaul; at forwarded to 
me. But on my return to England in 
1812, av inquiry was made by Moore 


contents, Was 


least never 


if | had received such a letter, adding 
that particular circumstances (mean 

ing bis marriage, or perhaps the sup- 
pression of my salire,) had now alter 

ed his situation, aud that he wished 
to recall the letter, and to be known 
to me through Rogers. | was shy of 
this mode of ariauging matters—one 
hand presenting a pistol, aud another 
heli out to shake; and felt awkward 
at the loss of a letter of ital 
the 

Eiven Fist 
sijerable 
found, | returned it to Moore, with the 
h ive 


such ure, 


and imputations it might: have 


to ; but when, aller a con- 


search, it was at length 


seal unbroken: and we sbice 


been the best frr 
“io wiih 


nds i the world, | 


corres)) Ho One so regulurly 
as with Moore.” 
Our coucludiog extract ts interest 


ing: 


“Lord Byron was devouring, as 
he called tt, avuew novel of Walter 
Scott's *llow difficultit ts, said he, 


Who 


Thee voluptuary olant qquity who otfer- 


‘tosay any thing new! Was 


ed a reward for anew pleasure? Per 
haps all vature and art could not Sup- 
‘Thus page, forn 


new wea. 


ts « brilliant one. 


ply a 


stance, 








It ws full of 








Lord Byron, 


wit; but let us see how much of jt js 
original, ‘Thisypagsage, fur instance, 
comes from Shakspeare ; this bon 
mot from one of Sheridan's Comedies; 
this observation from another,’ nam. 
ing the author; ‘and yet the ideas 
are newly modelled, and perhaps 
Scott was not aware of their being 
plagiarisms. tis a bad thing to have 
too good a memory.” 

**} should not lke to have you 
for a critic,’ Lobserved. * Set a thief 
to catch a thief,” was the re ply. 

co | travel without Scott's 
Novels,’ said he, ‘ they are a perfect 
library in themselves; a perfect lite. 


never 


rary treasure | could read them 
vuce a year with new pleasure.’ | 
asked him ifbe was certain about 
the Novels bewg Sir Walter S« olts. 

“Scott as muchas owned himself 


the author of Waverly to me at Mur. 
ray's shop. 1 was talking to bim 
that novel, aud lamented that 
back the 
story ucarer to the time of the revolu- 


about 


its author had not carred 


lion Scott, entirely off his guard, 
saul, ‘Aye, lo izht to have doue $0, 
but'- there he stopped. — It was in 


vain to attempt to correct himself; he 
looked oufused, and rcheved his em- 
barrassment by a precipitate retreat 


Ile spuiled the fame of his poet 


ry by lis superior prose. fle has 
such extent and versatility of powers 
in writing, that, should his novels 


ever tre the publicywhich ts not lke 
ly, he wall apply himself to something 
else, and succeed as well. His mottoes 
from old plays prove that Ae at all 
evettls possesses the dramatic faculty 
which ts denied me, and yet lam told 
that lus Haldou Uill did not justify 
expectation. | have never met with, 
buthave seen extracts from it. 

“ «When Walter Scott began lo 
write poetry, which was not al a very 
age, Monk Lewis corrected his 
verses. Lle understood then but little 
of the mechanical part of his art. The 
Fire King in the minstrelsy of the 


Scottish Border wasalmost all Lewis’. 
' 


early 


One of the ballads in that work, 4 
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/ 
excepts ne Leyde iS, perhaps one 
of the best, was made from a story 


picked tippy tte Stace cow h, | mean 


that of Wall Jones 





‘They boiled Will Jones within t e] 
Aud not much fat had Will 

}hope Walter Scott did not write the 
review of *Christabel,’ for he in com- 
mon With many of us lebted to 
Coleridge. But for bim perhaps the 


Lavof the Last Minstrel would never 


have been th htol, The line 


oug 
. © 


‘Jesu Maria, shield us wel 


istaken word for word from Cole- 


ridges poem. OF all the writers of 
theday, Walter Scottis the least jea- 
lous. He istoo « ifident of h wo 
famesto dre i! the rivalry of others. Ele 
loes not think of good writing as the 
Tuscans ¢ ibout fever, that there is 
only a certain quantity of itan the 
world.” 

The following mention of the Me 


moirs prove, we think, that they could 
been so profligate and li- 
beeu represented, The 
putting the MS. into the hands of a 
lady could hardly have happened had 
that the case, Ci Med 


win writes thus :— 


vot have 
entious as has 
Pt 


ptaru 


“¢] am sorry, said he, ‘ not tohave 


Acopy of my men s to show you. 
) gave them to Moore, or rather to 
Moore's }ithe boy, at Venice, I re- 
member saying, tlere’s £2000 for 
you, my young friend! I made one 
observation in the gift, that they were 
not to be published till after my death, 


I have not the least objection to their 


being circulated ; in fact, they have 
} 


been sce by son f my friends and 


several of Moore's. \mony others, 


they were lent to Lady Burghersh, 
On returning the MS. her Ladyship 
told Moore that she had transcribed 


the whole work Phis 


was iu ye 
fort,and he suggested the propriety 
ol her destroying the copy. She did 
80, by putting itinto the fire in his 
presence Fiver sinee thi happened, 


Vor X,- 


rd Byron. 
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Kinnaird has been recom 

mending me to resume possession of 
the MS. thinking to frighten me by 
saying, that a spurious or real copy, 
surreptitiously obtained, may go forth 
to the world. [Lam quite inditferent 
about the world kuowing all they 
contain. There are very few licentious 
idventures, of my own, or scandalous 
idventures that will affect others in 
the book. It is taken up from my 
earliest recollections, almost from 
childhood—very incoherent, written 
in a very loose and familiar style, The 
second part will prove a good lesson 
to voung men, for it treats of the ir- 
regular life I led, and the fatal conses 
quences of a life of dissipation, There 
are few paris that may not, and none 
that will not be read by women,’— 
\nother time he said, ‘A very full 
account of my marriage and separa- 
tion is contained in my memoirs. Af- 
ter they were completed,! wrote to 
Lady Byron, proposing tosend them 
for her iuspection, that any mis-state- 
ment or inaccuracy (if any such ex- 
isted, which | was not aware of) might 
be pointed out and corrected. In her 
answer she declined the offer,without 
assigning any reason, but desiring, if 
not on her own account, on that of 
her daughter, that they might never 
ippear, and finishing with a threat, 
My reply was the severest thing L ever 
wrote, and contained two quotations, 
one from Shakespeare, the other from 
Dante. | told her that she knew 
that all | had written was incootro- 
vertible truth, and that she did not 
wish to sanction the truth, 1 ended 
by saying, that she might depend on 
their bemg pubhshed, It was not till 
ifter this corre sponde nee that | made 
Moore the depository of the MS."” 


Douglas 


} 


To E.W.E. 

(From Egiva and other Poems.) 
SweET baby-boy, I love thee dearly ; 
| love thee as a mother nearly 
Can any heart indifferent be 


fo foad confiding wfancy, 
“ 
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Strong in its helple 
Love iv all—from all requiring 


sshess, 


Dear baby, when I follow thee 


Thy tottering fourm to guard from fall, 


Ss 


And hear the chuchle of thy glee 
When thou dost launch the bounding 
ball 
With powerless arm, and aimless throw; 
Thy brimming spirits, as they rise 
Come pouring from thy laughing 
eyes : 
When stammering too thy playful 
** boh '”” 
Thy round face from the curtains 


yeeping, 


Oh, then I feel | love thee s 








I love thee, yes, almost to weeping 
And when thine outstretched arus ca 
ressing, 
Confiding, round my neck thou tl 
est, 
Thy blooming cheek my sh« er] 
ing, 
That thou dost love me too th 
shewest ; 
I know thou lovest me when I'm ling 
Thy soft hand o'er my bosom 
But baby, there will come a d 
I sigh to think that it m fe ne, 
When thy young love will pa 
For thou wilt leave thy ear 


Thy love, the world, its pleasus 

Will sweep thy firstlivg lov 

Will soon thine infant fondness sua 
Aud I to thee , and thou to m 
In time may as indiffer 

As though we ne’er had loved ¢ 


SEIS 


ON STEAM VES 
Mr. Editor, 


As I kuow you are very careful in 
selecting teresting matter for your 
numerous readers, it appeared ¢ nt 


any scientific 
mighty engines, such as detailing the 


deseriptis i Of these 
effect of pistons, cranks, rotatory mo- 
&e. would not find 
from tts being unintelligible to many. 
To be candid, did y« ich it 
would not be altogether inmy power 


tion, adinission 


to furnish your miscellany with a sa 
Ihave only pre 


| 
the vessels, mode of 


tisfactory account 
mised to describe 


Mans eemennt, xe Steam vs Ss are 





now i Use 


every prion Ipal pe rt of 


England and France, on the lake of 
Creneva, ind other more distant conn. 
trices of the 


they answer every 


world, In certain cases 


purpose for which 
they are intended ; in every situation 
some grand advantage is to be derived 
from them, and certatuly their intro- 
duction will form a truly important 


era as connected with travellug, com. 


merce, the progress of seience, and na. 
val war. 
! 
The vessels used principally if our 
ports are from one hundred and 


four hundred tons, 
with every 


I 
thirty to three aud 
fitted up 
provided with 


elegance, and 
two ecugines, whose 
power! is t 
ble manner by « 


re’ horses; thus the smallest class 


ilculated in a very tntelligi. 


y comparison with the 
vessels have two cnyines, ea h of forty 

A traveller going from 
i.ondon to Calais with heavy lugg ue, 


ind take 


formerly 


horse power, 


vhich he feared to leave 
shipping at I) 


sed to wait for 


ver, Was 


favourable 


Winds, 
which would occasionally procare him 
riquick voyage, and at other times he 
We { fora week. From 
= p'on to Elavre, a fine vessel 
se ithe « trary winds might beat the 
( mee mm tw iss; af very rough, 

would not be able to do tt in so 
short a time Now with any wind or 
weather, excepting in gales, these ves- 
s vo from London to Calais in 
twelve hours and a half. The pro- 
pretors at Southampton eng:uge to 
perform the passage by daylight. 

In smooth water the satlug ‘the 
term ] kuow is not correct, but still is 
l proves delightful, Persons 
who are generally troubled with sea- 
sickue fee! noill effects from being at 
sea; butin a cross-swell the roll is 


much more disagreeable than ina sail. 


ing vessel, whichis in a measure stea- 
Phe motion of the 
latter ts from bow to stern only, but 


dred t \ the mast, 


i the former there is a roll also from 
side to side. They are generally rig- 


ged with their masts, on which,when 


the wind proves favourable, the lu,- 
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On Steam 


nilsare set. The cabins are fitted up 
with much care; and the decks are 
pot incumbered with the rigging, nor 
the passengers annoyed by wearing 
ortacking. ‘The noise of the engines 
js not so great as people imagine ; in 
deed in the after-part of the vessel it 
js scarcely heard. The paddles, which 
are of iron, revolve with great rapidi 
ty, and are completely covered to 
prevent the water from being thrown 
upon the deck, 

‘la the event of a war, steam-vessels 





| willchange the system in many par- 
ticulars: we shall never hear of ships 
being wind-bound in harbour. Steam 
vessels of the smallest class tow [ast 
India ships deeply laden up te 
Thames against wind and tide, ata 
fast rate, while the admiring sailors 


lie about the forecastle looking with 


surprise at au inveution which saves 
them so mucii trouble,working a large 
square-rigge dl ship through so uarrow 
achannel An who had 


often been engaged « 


} 
old Sallol 


} 


luring the last war 


in the Straits of Dover, was spe iking 


of the service—“ Ah,” said he, with a 
prophetic look, “those steam boats 
will play fine work iw that channe 
when the next war comes.” | believe 


the Euchsh have made the first use of 


steam-Doats iu Dur pe, for tlic pur- 





pose of war. ‘There was oue at Algiers 
totow their bomb-boats from their sta 
t sin case of accidents, and to con 
ve tellivence, & The intention 
s ng a large vessel to India, in 
order t rew 1 offered for a 
pas Vs, 1 ity esent aba 
‘ ture wesl lhear of fleet 
hav recerhtain uumber of steam- 


vessels to tow sl] 
tuations, t 


ho} 
tishh ¢ 


Ips info particulars) 


procure tute!ligence,est b 


mipunication with tl shot 
and for many other equally in} 
pury scs 

Some persons are too sa 
the effect of 
tho th 


part 


these vessels, whicl 
vy efficacy, are iu 
fined 


istonishit 


th Val is Causes CONhected 
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with the supply of coals, &c. Others 
dread the effect their general adoption 
might have on ournavy; formen who 
are brought up in them are no sea- 
they never have occasion to 
climb or perform the various ma- 
nceuvres in which our countrymen ex- 
they may be described as a race 
between coachmen and sailors, and 
are heartily dispised by seafaring men. 
That they may become more nume- 
rous, is the consequence of their in- 
creased state of perfection, That many 
may be brought up in them 
whe, on board a man of war would 

nly “hold on,” or “ haul” like coun- 
trymen, is probable; but the obstacles 
to their general adoption (so as to have 
the effect | have described) are so in- 
surmountable that no danger is to be 
ipprehended to any great extent on 
that pout. 

Steam-vessels have been found to 
destroy the banks of canals, by the 
great motion their paddles and swift 
occasion. At Paris is to be seen 
one for ascending the Seine, where 
bridges of very narrow arches must be 
passed. The wheels are placed over 
the stern, which being turned by the 
engine, prope I the vessel. There is one 
there entirely composed ofiron,which 
draws very little water, and is sup- 
posed to answer the purpose for which 
it is intended. 

Chere are many who appear to des- 
pise the invention of steam-vessels, by 
saying it would bea blessing ifit were 

ssible to do away with them entire- 
\ They interfereat some ports with 
packets, and the private 
The 
introduction of printing tuto Constan- 
tinople interfered with the se ribes ; 
and in order to protect their interests, 
we re told the Emperor had_ the 
printer punished with death. The 
realest discoveries, which now are 
cousi ugs of mankind, 
were thought to havea dangerous ten- 


men ; 


cel: 


sa lors 


course 


the sail ge 


interests of many individuals, 


fered the blessi 


dency at the time of darkness and pa- 


but in this enlightened 


pal power; 
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age we need noi fear the progress of 
science, which will never be found pre- 
judicial to mankind, 

tis by no means a trifling advan- 
tage ip these vessels that at the stated 
hour they are always ready to leave, 
The traveller incurs no expences by 
being detained by contrary winds, 
He is well situated on board, and ata 
moderate expence; if he chooses to 
have refreshments ofany sort they are 
prepared in a comfortable manner, 
The dangers which deter many from 
crossing the channel are exaggerated : 
in some few vessels “ high-pressure 
engines,” intended to lessen the con- 
sumption of coal, are used, and cer- 
taimly dreadful accidents have occur- 
red; but every day their frequency ts 
much lessened, and great atiention ts 
paid to the engine, as im case of any 
accident through negligence on the 
part of the engineers, no one would 
think of going im that vessel when 
there were others, and in this as iw 
every thing else there is no want of 
competition. 

On the Thames the vessels are pro- 
vided with good bands of music, which 


render the voyage to Margate or 
Ramsgate exceedingly agreeable, 
Ihese vessels are more ornamented 


than others, though the generality of 
them are every where handsomely mo- 
delled, and have a peculiarly neat and 
clegant appearance, aud when theen- 
gine is playing the smoke ts visible at 
a great distauce. 


Ami bE VAPEUR 


ARCACHON IN THE LANDES OF GAS 


CONY 


Many vague reflections flitted across 
my brain, as! took to the road which 
led to the direction of the 
The remote and unfixed antiquity of 
the town behind me, with its many 
political vicissitudes and intimate con- 
cern with Enghish recollections, all 
Goated together in a bewildering 


Landes. 











tread stn the Landes of Graseon 


chaos; and I felt, in spite of myself, 
national pride and a sort of uational 
inheritance in the place. I then be. 
gan to look into futurity with about 
as much rational as when | 
pried intothe past. From antiquity | 
mayination, 


result 
wandered to Genera- 
tious to come passeu before me more 
rapidly than those which were gone, 
kmpires and nations were upset in 
‘The town on which 
I had been speculating was cruinbling 
The inhabitants were dead 

-the buildings fallen —the shipping 
wasted. deluges, and 
earthquakes had all been im fall; lay; 
and, centuries in advanee, | had placed 
myself amidst the desolation—when | 
was recalled to real sensation by the 
the Which | trod, 
There never was a more irrefraga. 
ble touch of the bathos. |] was ina 
momcut let down from my sublimities, 


quit k succession, 
’ 
tm Ccecay. 


\ oicaloes, 


nature of soil on 


by the simple and ondiguttied process 
of the sand working into my shoes 
I was im fact in the L 
sert—the wilderness—the 


s—the de- 
Gallia Nu- 
b tlosa, if the ghost of Caesar and the 


inde 


geographers will parcon me the new- 
made division. 
There can be little doubt that this 


waste tract was ouce the bed of the 
sea. Sosay both theory and tradi 
tion. But asthe time of its reced- 


ing we are deficient in data on which 
to build, as the waters have lelt no 
trace, and history furnishes no record 
icxteusive woods nearly 
flere and there,a 
hut or a hamlet forms the centre ofa 
patch of green, on which troops of 
ragged sheep or 
browse, atteuded by a being mounted 
ou high stilts, (to keep him out of the 
which are wet in winter and 
witha 


piie cover 


this ocean of sand 


goats are seen te 


sands, 
burnivg im summer,) covered 
clothing of skins, and looking less 
hke a man than asheep. The first 
days of my entering these forlorn aud 
monotonous regious were marked with 
idveutures of no interest; 


but these 


comniou 


are too long for tsertion 
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ere, an } may possibly form the sub- 
<tofa regular narration hereafter 
[he district of Arcachon, ielud- 
ing the little town of La Teste, its 
capital, is probably one of the most 
erfect retirements in any part Of cl« 
vilized Europe. Standing on the re 
mote aud uncultured border of the 
Bay of Biscay, it is utterly out of the 
way of communication with the world; 
ad its name is never 
the edge of the forest which surrounds 


heard beyond 
i, except when a maritime report is 
given of some unhappy vessel beat to 
pieces by the breakers, which are 
eternally lashing the desolate sands of 
Veste ts 


iis beach. ta very rarely 


] 


ormmented with the appearance ia 


stranger; the unbioken tntere rse 
of its inhabitants with 


gives them that same: 


one another, 


f thought 


uss 





and similarity of expression, which ts 
remarked so often between manu and 


wile, sufficiently unfashionable to live 


much together. Their views, both 
physical and moral, may be said t 
be bounded on three sides by de ert, 
ad on the fourth by the wide stretch- 
ng sea, They are either fishermen. 
r dealers ia th procucts of the pine- 
woods ; ida w leagues, by la 
water, seem the limits of their iu 
tlligenee. ‘The aspect of the place 
Is Wid ai 1 flat, yet on ubpl “y 
At that per the Gay vieu t 
hide ts full tis delightful to g 
i the pla id lake of Arcacl . t 


such is the name of the 
vation, on the deepest ridge of which 
the town built But when the 
waves recede, itor tlre in ut 
thing isto be seen but a sedgzy ex 
posure, if is not easy fo: « i 
more unattractive is lt ] 
none of t stub teen itye i, 
th rit ‘ i; ist 1 { 
tobe visible fiom this part « the 
sHOre I'l ‘ Is, i veove ‘ ' 
arkable eu vy | clwl i 
not without beanty the ace 
1of thos sand-hea u 
git of the lal which 


sdvs af Gascony 30% 
nd for a parallel to which we must 
travel to another portion of the globe 
On the left stretches a thick forest, 
close up to which the waves reach at 
high tide, when along circuit must 
be taken to approach it; but the 
strand at water is quite uuco- 
vered, aud permits those who love the 
shady solitudes of the wood to reach 
them by a walk of about halfa league. 
myseli and my adven- 
which are, as 1 before hinted, 
reserved for another occasion, 
the scene around me, | must beg the 
reader to place limse If beside me, in 
the heart of the forest, and admire 
t beautiful and marble 
monument erected by the late King 
of France to the memory of Mon- 
sieur Brumoutier, the man who, 

ter all the baffled efforts of his pre- 
decessors tostop the progress of those 
moving sand-hills, the fabled accessu- 
ries of which were more terrible than 


low 


~~ . 
eparating 


tures 


from 


simpie 


the winged dragon of Priptolemus, or 
the Aving-horse of Michael Scot, sac- 
in giving freedom to the soil 
md hope to the inhabitants, hy the 


} 
ceeded 


simple expedient of planting thos¢ 
woods, in the heart of which his me- 


wory is thus fittingly enshrined. But 


\ fur the greatest curiosity of these 
wilds, and one, nudeed, of the greatest 
iny where, is the Ch ipe lof St. Tho- 
mas Ihrices originally built by the 


contributions of the fishermen of those 
parts, and dediwated to the Virgin, in 
ratitude for a miracolous favour con- 

rred upon his neighbe urhood im the 
life-tnne of the samt, 


ut the year] 1, ifthe teaditionary 


ind somewhat 


! ords of the old people the only 
chronicle of Les Testiaus) be a suf- 
ficiently aeccneate voecher for the 
, Che venersdie Thomas was ce 
brated, in Lis time, asa gre it preach 
er, anal fe naving exerted his uncom. 
' cloquenee ngainst the heretical 
roachments, then creeping in “pon 

" g » in Prone ind after sermo 
vy and anathematizmg for some 

hime to the ypoury for the tmp 


the lama 
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mind gained ground in spite of his 
forevsic hustility, he resolved on with- 
drawing from the world, before the 
vexatious ripening of intellect, which 
was then in the bud, should over- 
power, in its blossoming odour, the 
fragrance of his own sanctity. Ele, tn 
pursuance of this sage and saintly re- 
solution, turned his steps towards the 
west. 

** The world was all before him where t 

choose, . 

and, passing through the the hamlet 
of La Téte de Buche, the original ap- 
pellation of La Teste, he arrived on 
the borders of the Lake of Arcachon, 
where he scooped himself a hut, the 


site of which is still marked out by 
the pious visitations of many a pil- 
grim. ‘Thomas was fond of a solitary 
ramble, which formed, in spite of 
time or tide, his daily exercise of body 
and mind. One evening, while pur- 
suing his favourite walk during the 
continuance of a tempest, that would 
probably have driven him from his 


hut, had not a secret inspiration sull 
urged him to keep abroad, he disco- 
fur out at sea, In great 
of 
to render 


vered a vessel 
distress, and apparently on the eve 
Not being able 


thie least possible assistance otherwise 


pt rishing. 


took h 


thau by his prayers, he bi m 
self to his kuees, and had we reely 
commenced an impassioned invoca 
tion when the httle vesscl, as if ithad 


: * P 
been possessee ol the power ol mortal 


vision, perceived him, aud instantly 


rushed its prow tow wads thre spot 
where he kueit, and with a rush of 
sail that belonged notto any human 


menagemecnut, it. it tl eh the moun 
an tostanut traced 


its frothy path irom the ulmost verge 


tain billows, and im 


of the humzou to th edze of the 
strand on which the ainehorite was 
placed. He, bewildered and tixed 
is admiration of the miracle, lost all 
power of speech, for he beheld upon 
the prow a bright form rol ed in white 
znd surrounded by a radiance that he 
knew to be of Lleaven a bat sof 











ircachon in the Landes of Gascon 


its head, as it something w as suspend. 
ed in them. Its 
tered a moment in the foam of the 
waves which sparkled in the sunny 
lints—an instant more and all was aq 
blank. The vessel had totally disap 
peared ; whether it sunk in the furious 
clement, or “ vanished into thin air,” 
the monk by no means could divine; 


bright wings flut- 


aud A | that he heard to give hima 
clue for unravelling the miracle, was 


the 


1 stram ¢ 


flapping of wings above him, and 
f exquisite melody, that 
to die away in the upper 


ih. 


seemed 


TP. 
Pious Of sicave Thomas aruse from 


his posture of devotion, and gaze 


with a holy wonder on the scene 
around him. ‘The waves were ina 
moment still—the wind was hushed 
—the sun darted from the clouds, 
Which were seattered across the fir- 
mament in a thousand beautiful and 
fantastic forms of brightness; the roar- 


ing of the surge was changed to the 
geutle murmur of the tide, as it flow- 
med to siak 
trom its recent 
agitation. feet of the monk 
lay the Virgin. He 
approached it: with a mixture of de- 


ed upon the saud, and see 
into if, as if in re pose 


At the 


lLimage ol 





1st 





votion aud awe ; when, to his delight 
ind) admiration, it sprang up into his 
arms, where he folded it with a rush 
of overwhelming sensation that may 
be better wnagmed than described, 
Ile brought the heaven sent relic to 


his hut, where he erected a rude al- 
tar to its honour ; but the 
habit 
worthy t 
hima little chapel 


Phe overflowing of the lake, in ou 


rustic in- 
wits, thinktwe such a shrine aus 
he miraculous image, built 
rround the spot. 


ustomed inundations a short 


OF Lhe acs 
time afterwards, levelled the little 
buildit to the ground; and when, 


wonderful to tell, th 

thre 
from its shrine, wluch the 
il resisted the 


pious erec tors 
little 
waves bad 


atempted to move image 


ho power to overiurp, 


orts lozeus of men to remove it; 
d it wasonly by the powerful pray- 
ers of Thomas forty | ur of the 


that 











t 
owl 
Spotl 


ner « 
fleri 
sim 
it 1 
rect 
geet 
pest, | 
of the 
Once 
prepa 
pel, 
oulw: 
richl 
mark 
gory 


surpt 


( 


wild: 
of i 
woot 
of th 
their 
ofn 
thus 
serit 
sa 
the: 


high 








pend. 
8 flut- 
of the 
sunny 
Wasa 
lisap. 
rious 
air,” 
vine; 
hima 
» Was 


that 











t that ect rhe mage, be it 
own, is ful twelve inches in height! 
jyother chapel was built, and ano- 
er catastrophe wasat hand. [twas 


tterly cast down by one of the mov- 
¢ sand-hills, which spared not in 
s impious progress the holy place, 


tthe image defied its rage, [It stood 


ret amidst the desolation, and was 
sen in the morning after the tem 

pest, perch 1 on the uppermost port 
ofthe mould that covered the ruin, 
(nce more a fitting receptacle was 
prepared, and that is the present cha- 
nel, the sunple elegance of whose 
outward construction, and whose 
richly ornamented Interior, are re 

markable specimens of go d taste and 
gorgeOuUushess lended together with 


Pine desolat 


the profound seclusion 


surprising harmony. 
wilds around 
of its 


woods—the superstilions veneration 


site—the deep-em werlng 
of the simple souls who there offer up 


their orisons—all the unton, i fact, 


of natural solemuity and religious en- 
thusiasm, give tothe place au inde 

scribableaud irresistible charm. There 
isa Hermitage close by, inhabited in 
the summer season by a good and en 
ightened curate, who ts looked on 
with a veneration more than common, 
sthe direct’ descendant of the holy 
Thomas. But it the @5l 
March, when the fete of the viilage 
held, that the traveller, who enjoys 
such primitive aud touching scenes, 


is on 


Is 


porch 
{the chapel, to witness the cercmony 


fishi of the 


should place himself at th 


of devoting the earliest 
season to the 
image is believed te have been « 


virgin, from whom the 


lireetly 


sent from [leaven. ‘They beheve it de- 
seended from tleaven, hke the Palla 
dium of the ‘Trojans—or like the Lia 


ail, the enchanted stone brought to 
Ireland by first settlers, ff 
which the tsland received the name of 
lunisfail, 


tine 


rHoUGHTS 


ot 

ke \V | s 
Descending to the grave 3 

Yet smiling with a brow of love, 
Benignant, pure, and kind, 

And blessing ere she soars above 
Fhe realms she leaves behind. 


The clor 
Veil 


llets, edged with crimson ligl 


"er the blue sere ne, 


While swift the legions of the night 
Are shadowing o'er the scene; 
Phe a-cull, with a wailing moan, 

Up starting, turns to seek 
I ly dwelliug-place, upon 
Pie promontory’s peak 
The heaving sea—the distant bill— 
The v g sky—the woods— 
With melancholy musing fill 
Pie swelling he art, that broods 
Upon the light of other d ys, 
Whose glories now are dull, 
And on the visions Hope could rise, 


Vacant, but beautiful! 


Where are the bright illusious vain, 
Phat fancy hoded forth 

Sunk to their silent caves again, 
Aurora of the North > ; 

Oh' who would live those visions 

All brilliant though they seem, 

nee Earth is but a desert 

And Life a weary dream ! 


ou sore, 
a 


VARIETIES 


lrear warfare dove 


7 


t 
it, 


Humanity of an Indian.-—A party 


of Delawares, in one of their 
sions during the revolutionary w 
took a white female prisoner. 7 
In 
aays, 


ind wassoon convinced 


uichief, after amarch of seve 
observed that she was ailing, 
for she was 


excur- 


ar, 
‘he 
ral 


far advanced in her pregnancy) that 


the time of her delivery was near. 


He 


immediately made a halt on the bank 


of v9 stream, where, ata proper 


dis- 


tance from the encampment, he built 


for hera close hut of peeled barks, 
thered dry grass and fern to make 


ga- 


he r 


1 bed, and placed a blanket at the 


opening of the dwelling as a 
tule 


substi- 
foradoor. tlethen kindled a fire, 


placed a pile of wood near it to feed 


ulso a kettle 


might 


it ow sionally, and 
thand where she 
it. Eethen took bh 


water 


v wtoher 





of 


easnly 


lit. 
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medi- 
cines, with directions how to use the m, 
ind told her to rest 

might be thi woul 


Having « 


tie infirmary, gave ber Indian 


easy, and she 


sure disturb 


lone this, he 


to ns men, forbade them from makmg 


her. returned 
any noise, or disturbing the sick wo 
manu ip and 1 
that he himself should guard her dus- 
ing the night. [He the 
whole night kept watch before he 


door, walking backward and forward, 


my manner, kd them 





did sO, uid 


to be ready at her callat any moment 
in case of extreme necessity, The 
> but in the mor 


walking by the bank 


night passed quietly 


ing, as he was 
of the stream, seeing him through the 
crevices, she called to him 
her babe. ‘Tie on 4 


with tears in his eyes, reyorced 


sented 


safe delivery. tle told hers 
uneasy, that he should lay by for a few 


days and would soon bring her some 


g 
nourishing food, and some medicines 


to take. 
ment, he ordered all his men to vo ont 


Then going to his encan 


a-hunting, and remained hinise!lf to 
guard the camp. 


Curious Anecd tes of two Elep ants 
\ few years ago, two elephants 
were taken from the menagerie of the 


Prince of Orange, amuseum a'jomiag 
to the natural botanical garden at 
Paris. 


The morning after their arrival in 
Paris, these animals were put in pos 
session of their new habitation TY) 


first who eutered was the male ¢ F/ien 
who scemed to goin with a degree 
of suspicion, after having issued with 
precaution from his cage. 

In the mean time the ( Peg. 
gy ywas conducted tuto the first loder 
The mutual attachment of these aui- 
mals recollected, aud lkewise 
the difficulty with which they 
parte d,and induced to travel se parate- 
ly. From the time of their departure 
from the Hague, they had not seen 
each other ; n at Cambrai, 
where they passed the winter in 17a 

itthes 


female 


was 


were 


not eve 


Phey had auly been sensible tl 


bar 


ir 


lay down, but always stood upright 
the bars of tis @ay 
and kept watch for Peggy while s 

own na 


the least me 


OF leaning agatist 


lav ad slept every night. © 
se, he sent forth a cry ¢ 
ilar bis mate ; 

The joy they fell 


thes iain 


on seeing eaci 


was thus eX pressed 


W bread’ y entered she enutted ac 
fcnoting the pleasure she experien 
vn tin zw herselfathberty. She 


notunmec#halely observe LTans,who was 


ogy im the muer lodge 


was he adiectly 


; vetther 
aware that she was « 


cur doses lol the keeper having call- 
litt, hie turned round, anc ou the 

ius t the two elephants rushed jato 
‘ h enibe es, and sent forth 
f joy, 50 animated and so Joud, 
that tiey siook the whole hall. They 
through their trunks 

wil violence, that the biast re- 
sembled au inpetuous gust of wind, 


Phe joy of Peggy was the most lively 





she expressed! it’ by quickly flapping 
her ears, which she made to move 
With astouishing velocity, and drew 
her trunk over Hans with the utmost 
tenderness. She mw particular put her 
finuer the extremity of the trunk 
tern Mes iu a protuberance which 

tele tou theupper side iv the 

n a fiuger, aud possesses in a 


HICe LESS and de xle- 
member) into his 


rreat degree the 


that useful 


ear, Where she kept ita long time, 

id after having deawn it affectionate- 
ly over the whole body of Z/ans, she 
put it tenderly into her owu mouth 
Ila f exactly the same to Peggy, 
but tis pieasure Was more concch- 
trated This he appear d to express 
hy his tears, which fell from his eyes 
1 bus e. 

Since that time they have never 


been separate d, aud they dwell toge- 
therin the apartments The 

these two intelligent aul- 
eie habitudes, their mutual af- 
fection, and their aatural attachment, 
still existed, notwithstanding 
ivation of their liberty, might 


Sane 


society of 


mats, th 


which 


the wy 


real s fov the 














